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Volume III, Number 19 


Research As Aid to Christianity 


A review of the reports of the now famous “Copec” 
(Conference on Christian Politics, Economics and 
Citizenship) held last month in Birmingham, England, 
will be presented in an early number of this Service. 
A notable feature of the report on the Social Func- 
tion of the Church is the following passage : 

“Much of the success of the work here recommended 
must depend upon the activity of a competent Re- 
search Department. We would not, of course, pro- 
pose to duplicate research work that is being done 
already, and to arrange terms which would enable it 
to utilize all existing work. But it is imperative that 
the leaders and guides of Christian thought should have 
always accessible on subjects of moment full and reli- 
able knowledge of social facts and of the latest results 
of sociological thinking. There is also a distinctive 
sphere for a Research Department of the Churches. 
The subject matter here would not be the social need 
and agency which are the province of the scientist and 
the social reformer; it would rather be the ideas and 
inspirations, the proposals and experiments to which 
Christian people are being constantly led by their 
Christian faith, but which remain unknown to their 
fellow-Christians, and, because unknown and therefore 
unrevised in the light of wider Christian experience, 
are often comparatively unfruitful. No publication 
would be distinctive enough, no local crusade or pub- 
lic pronouncement would have the necessary combina- 
tion of nascent moral energy and collective wisdom 
without an adequate background of distinctive research 
work. We would therefore commend this provision 
for research work as the most essential element of all 
in the united organization of the future. To be ade- 
quate it must be continuous, and therefore adequately 
staffed with permanent officers, for no committee work 
can suffice without proper staff-work to support it.” 

The statement could almost be taken as it stands, as 
a definition of the aim and scope of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of Research and Education. 


The Church and War 


Another resolution passed at the great Birmingham 
Conference is of particularly timely interest in Amer- 
ica in view of the campaign being carried on for the 
purpose of discrediting the advocates of world peace. 
The Birmingham Conference declared: “That all war 
is contrary to the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ. 


That the Christian Churches should unreservedly con- 
demn and refuse to support in any way a war waged 
before the matter in dispute has been submitted to an 
arbitral tribunal, or in defiance of the decision of such 
a tribunal. That they should exert all their authority 
in securing protection from any form of persecution 
for those whose conscience forbids their rendering any 
kind of war service. That by study of the New Testa- 
ment in the light of the guidance of the Spirit they 
should seek to reach a common Christian conscience in 
regard to war.” 

Lord Parmoor, who holds the office of Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council in the MacDonald Government, 
said during the discussion: “I regretted that even dur- 
ing the war our Christian Churches did not take an 
attitude in favor of peace. The one idea that we ought 
to have had is Christian truth and Christian principle. 
I cannot reconcile war with either. I believe that the 
two are wholly and fundamentally inconsistent. No 
casuistry on this point appeals to me for a moment. 
We must cast our lot as Christians against all war. 
We must regard it as a curse and an abomination.” 

On the other hand, the Bishop of Manchester made 
it clear that the above resolution did not raise the 
pacifist issue and that the mover and seconder of the 
resolution had no intention of raising it. He made 
a sharp distinction between this issue and the purpose 
of the resolution: “. . . that all war is contrary to His 
spirit and teaching is surely obvious: war is a state 
of things in which men must resort to force in place 
of reason or any other humane method of determining 
a difference. But it does not follow that when once 
the spirit and teaching of Christ have been deserted by 
some nation or group of nations, armed resistance is 
unchristian.” 


Notable Court Decisions 


In view of the rather widespread and recently much 
advertised effort on the part of certain political leaders 
and business interests to suppress the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World (an effort which has registered itself 
in the passage of anti-syndicalism laws and in the long 
continued imprisonment on meagre grounds of men 
considered to be radicals) a recent decision of the Cali- 
fornia District Court of Appeals (221 Pacific 952) is 
noteworthy. The city of Eureka, California, had 
passed an ordinance making unlawful the possession of 
any publication of the I. W. W. Thus, if the Federal 
Council of Churches had had its office in Eureka, its 
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ibrarian would, presumably, have been haled into 
court for keeping a file of “Industrial Solidarity” or 
for having on the shelf a copy of John G. Brooks’ 
“American Syndicalism.” 

The Court, when a case arose under the ordinance, 
lost no time in pronouncing it violative of section 9 
of Article’1 of the Constitution, guaranteeing freedom 
of speech and writing. The Court disclaimed judicial 
knowledge of the doctrines of the I. W. W., but re- 
ferred to a previous review of its principles in these 
words : “While it is true that those principles disclosed 
that said organization and the members thereof enter- 
tained and stood for a paradoxical and singularly dras- 
tic notion of what a system for the government of the 
peoples of the earth should be—a notion which there 
is every reason to believe is far beyond any hope of 
practical attainment—we cannot say that the mere 
teaching or advocacy of that system is beyond the pale 
of the constitutional right of any citizen guaranteed 
to all citizens or organization of citizens to advocate 
any change in our system of government or any prin- 
ciples antagonistic to our present system of government 
by peaceable methods. Thus it is to be observed that, 
even if the system proposed to be substituted for our 
present system of government by the said organization 
is the same now as it was at the time of the trial and 
hearing of the cases above referred to, there is nothing 
in the scheme itself which is inherently wrong or indic- 
ative of any criminal purpose in the organization or 
its members in advocating and teaching the same.” 

There is reason to think that the I. W. W. has ac- 
quired a sort of Ishmaelite consciousness as a result 
of an undiscriminating and unrelenting hostile pursuit 
such as that here condemned by the California Court 
of Appeals. 

The second decision is also from California, which 
makes it more notable on account of the acuteness of 
industrial controversy there. It is of a character to 
offset in some measure the many charges and undoubted 
cases of inordinate readiness on the part of lower courts 
to grant injunctions at the request of employers in labor 
disputes. 

The case is U. S. vs. Industrial Association of San 
Francisco, U. S. District Court (293 Federal 925). A 
number of organizations were included in the govern- 
ment’s bill which asked for their dissolution and an 
injunction against the practices complained of —namely 
the enforcement of the “American Plan” commonly 
called the Open Shop Plan of employment. 

The Court says nothing of the merits of the plan, 
which it describes as contemplating “the employment 
of union and non-union men in equal proportions, with 
a non-union foreman on each job.” But of the “per- 
mit system” by which the plan was being enforced it 
has this to say: “Under this system no one can pur- 
chase the building materials covered thereby without 
obtaining a permit from the permit bureau of the 
Builders’ Exchange, and no one can secure such per- 
mit who will not pledge himself to run his job on the 
American plan. Under the permit system were first 
placed cement, lime, plaster, ready-mixed mortar, rock, 
sand and gravel, common brick, fire and face brick, 
terra cotta, and all clay products. Defendants disavow 
any intention to interfere with interstate commerce, 
and claim that these materials were selected because 
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they are produced within the state, and were carefully 
selected in order to avoid such interference. Later, 
however, by the permit bureau, other materials were 
placed under the permit system, several, if not all, of 


‘which were produced without the state. It is claimed 


that as to these the permit was never actually required, 
but the fact remains that they are on the prescribed 
list, persuant to the declaration of the industrial rela- 
tions committee of the Builders’ Exchange, in whose 
hands the machinery for bringing into effect the Amer- 
ican plan was placed, that ‘if necessary, and as soon 
as proper arrangements can be made, the permit sys- 
tem will be extended to all other materials used in the 
building trades.’ ” 

The decision then summarizes the situation and pro- 
nounces its judgment. “(1) A concert of action to 
maintain the American plan. (2) The use of the per- 
mit system as a means to that end. (3) The placing 
under the permit system of articles not manufactured 
or produced within the state, but which come in inter- 
state commerce from without the state. (4) The re- 
quirement that a contractor shall employ only ‘good 
plumbers’ before he can obtain a permit, though plumb- 
ers’ supplies are not directly under the permit system, 
and come for the most part from without the state, 
and are shipped directly to the contractor on large jobs. 
However little intended to interfere with interstate 
commerce, as claimed by the defendants, the result of 
their concerted action is such an interference therewith 
as, under the Sherman Act, cannot be tolerated.” 


A Farmer-Labor Exchange 


The Farmer-Labor Exchange located at Chicago, 
sells farmers’ products to city consumers and trade 
union label goods to organized farmers. Its operations 
now stretch from coast to coast. Car loads of honey 
from Idaho, potatoes from Minnesota, eggs and poul- 
try from Iowa, oranges, green peas, egg plant, ‘and 
green peppers from Florida, watermelons from Arkan- 
sas—all these and other farm-grown foods have been 
handled since the first organization of the Exchange. 
In conjunction with the Chicago Trade Union Label 
League, the Exchange is putting on a drive for union 
label goods from labor’s cooperative factories and from 
manufacturers fair to organized labor and the farm- 
ers. Union label coffee, “cooperative” cigars and “co- 
operative” gloves have already been sold through the 
Exchange. A special drive is now on for the sale of 
gloves made by the Cooperative Glove Association of 
Chicago and for union label shoes. The Cooperative 
Glove Factory was organized in 1920 by striking glove 
workers, who decided to employ themselves. The best 
quality of leather gloves is turned out by this factory 
at a price that can compete with equal quality any- 
where. Farmer or trade union cooperative stores all 
over the country are putting in their orders for these 
high grade products. 


The Hard Road to Farm Ownership 


Although tenant farmers in the United States in large 
numbers have succeeded in accumulating funds out of 
their farm earnings to make initial payments on con- 
tracts for the purchase of land, the process has become 
one of considerable difficulty in many parts of the coun- 


try, say economists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Increases in the valuation of land have 
sometimes discouraged many tenants from attempting 
to buy land, and may have increased the difficulties of 
purchasers in the early stages of payment. -These con- 
clusions are based on extensive data gathered by the 
department. If tenants are to accumulate out of their 
own earnings enough money to make the initial pay- 
ment on a farm, they must do so, it is said, by one or 
more of the following means: (1) make their farms 
earn higher than average incomes; (2) pay rent on 
their land at a rate lower than the prevailing mortgage 
rate of interest in their neighborhood; (3) own part 
or all of their operating capital when. they become ten- 
ants: (4) live in most cases on less than $600 a year 
in addition to what the farm supplies in kind; (5) keep 
production costs down by employing the members of 
the family without wages, which, say the department 
economists, is a practice of considerable importance to 
the intending purchaser. Studies of labor contributed 
by members of farm families show that over a series 
of years such labor had an average annual valuation 
of $211 on a group of 60 Wisconsin farms. This was 
21 per cent of the expenses of these farms. In cal- 
culating farm incomes, a deduction is usually made 
for the unpaid labor of the farm family. It represents 
a return which is not included in rent, interest on the 
investment, or payment for the services of the farm 
operator himself. Where the tepant has no unpaid 
labor from which to increase his margin of return over 
necessary expenditures, he carries an additional handi- 
cap in his struggle to become a farm owner. 


Reactions to Negro Migration 


The increasing migration of Negroes from the 
South has precipitated much discussion among South- 
ern white people in meetings, in private conversa- 
tions and in the newspapers. In much of this discus- 
sion admission has been made that Negroes in South- 
ern communities have been living and working under 
handicaps unnecessary and unjust, and that justice-lov- 
ing citizens should assist in removing them. 

Wide use has been made in the Southern press of 
human interest stories from Detroit, Cleveland and 
Chicago newspapers describing the disadvantages of 
Negroes in the North, particularly in the winter. 
These are designed to convince the Negro that it is 
for his best interest to stay in the South. Southern 
colleges are taking part in the discussions as authentic 
reports show that about seventy Southern colleges are 
now giving courses in some phases of race relations, 
and that the students are keenly interested and open- 
minded. Eighteen professors from thirteen white 
colleges and unversities of Texas met recently to plan 
for promoting race relations study in higher institu- 
tions of that State. In two states steps have been 
taken to introduce material into the grade and high 
schools which will give to white children facts about 
their colored fellow-citizens. This work is receiving 
more attention from the average white person because 
of the departure of Negro workers in agriculture, in- 
dustry and domestic service. 

In many communities the difference between the 
wages of Negro and white workers has been reduced 
as the scale of all wages has been raised. Some of the 
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Mississippi lumber companies are paying equal wages 
to all laborers regardless of race; but a few of them 
pay every day so that their employes will not have, at 
any one time, much money and so be tempted to leave 
for the North. 

The Negro movement North, however, may be ex- 
pected to continue as there are powerful influences at 
work to produce it. The probable passage of the Im- 
migration Bill now in Congress, which with its provi- 
sion for quotas based upon the census of 1890, will 
further reduce the number of foreign laborers coming 
to our shores. The April bulletin on “Economic 
Conditions, Government Finances, United States 
Securities” issued by the National City Bank of New 
York, in discussing the Immigration Bill says, “The 
demand for common labor in the North has been met 
in large part in the last two years by the migration of 
Negroes from the Southern states but this is producing 
serious effects in short cotton crops and very high 
prices for cotton goods.” Northern employers will 
doubtless continue ‘and probably increase their demand 
for Negro laborers. Field workers of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research now in the South 
give the following description of one of the influences 
they saw at work to bring the Negro North: “A lec- 
turer came to one of the larger towns and gave a stir- 
ring address to Negroes, promising such things as 
right to hold office, equal educational advantages and 
high wages. He concluded, ‘Now if any of you want 
to go, we will give you free transportation up North.’ 
It was easy to see that such an impulse would spread 
like wild fire. Some already up North are writing 
glowing accounts of four dollars and six dollars a day 
wages.” Rollin Lynde Hartt in the Wortp’s Work 
for May describes in less graphic pictures the same 
process. He says further that the “sheer bigness [of 
the migration] stirs their imagination.” 

The bad crops of last year have accelerated the 
movement, which is being keenly felt by the land- 
owners, who are forced to allow some of their land to 
lie idle. Here is an interesting picture of one type 
of Southern community, which he calls “paternalistic,” 
given by a field worker of the Institute. “The whites 
live at the center of the village and own the land, some 
of it being operated by a corporation. Negroes are the 
tenants and laborers; they live in unpainted shanties 
without conveniences. Wood is to be had for the 
gathering ; health is taken care of by a company doctor 
supported by a tax on each tenant or laborer. The 
Negroes buy at the company or other stores on credit 
obtained at a high percentage. Sometimes they do not 
receive what they think they should for cotton; but in 
a bad year they are tided over until the next crop.” 

Negro tenants are being tried on California farm 
lands recently vacated by Japanese aliens thus adding 
another possible competitor of the Southern planta- 
tion. Guy B. Johnson in the March issue of the Jour- 
nal of Social Forces expresses the view that the effect 
upon Southern agriculture is the “emancipation of the 
Southern white farmer from his old master, black 
labor.” Stringent laws against labor agents have been 
passed in late years, however, in several Southern 
states, and planters, bankers, business men and news- 
papers have not voiced any such opinion. The dispar- 
ity between real wages on the plantation and in North- 


ern industry and the larger liberty and greater security 
to person and property of Negroes in Northern cities 
create the competition between the two areas. 


Mr. Ratcliffe Addresses Employers 


The League for Industrial Rights, an active expo- 
nent of conservative industrial ideals and defender of 
employing interests, invited Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, widely 
known in this country as a friend and interpreter of the 
British Labor Party, to be one of the speakers at its 
annual dinner on March 7. The event in itself was 
significant of an effort on the part of many employing 
groups to secure an accurate presentation of opposing 
views and theories. Significant also is the brief and 
objective summary of Mr. Ratcliffe’s speech printed in 
the League’s Magazine, Law and Labor, for April: 
“He pointed out that Ramsay MacDonald within an 
hour of his appointment as Prime Minister, submitted 
to the King a cabinet which was in fact more repre- 
sentative of the British people than any cabinet in its 
history. He said that Mr. MacDonald had succeeded 
in substituting a representative cabinet in the sense in 
which Americans understand representative govern- 
ment in place of class government, which has charac- 
terized British politics from the beginning of its his- 
tory, and accomplished this with a measure of good 
will on all sides. 

“He pointed out that in foreign affairs MacDonald 
was trying to do just what his predecessors had been 
trying to do and been unable to do, and that at the 
outset he had secured a degree of respect from the 
French Premier which his immediate predecessors had 
not enjoyed. He stated that the Labor Party was too 
weak to risk the issue of the capital levy with which 
to meet the burden of national debt and that the party 
would not attempt to do so. He said that it was pos- 
sible that in domestic questions the labor party might 
easily run upon the rocks, but that while foreign mat- 
ters stand as they are and economic conditions are as 
uncertain as at present there is no one who envies Mr. 
MacDonald his position and no one who wants his 
place.” 

Law and Labor is a valuable source for legal and 
judicial documents that affect industrial relations. The 
court decisions reported in this issue are quoted from 
it. The treatment of material is frankly from the em- 
plover’s point of view, but the issues are clearly stated, 
and the magazine is carefully edited. 


The Breakdown of News Services 


“What surprised me most,” writes Arthur Bullard 
in Our World for May, “during the first months of 
the Soviet rule in Russia—because nothing I had ever 
read about any other revolution had prepared me for 
it—was the breakdown of the ordinary service of in- 
formation. The lack of ‘news’ was more devastating, 
more de-civilizing, than the food shortage. And some- 
thing very similar to what happened in Russia in 1917 
and 1918, is now happening all over Europe.” 

Mr. Bullard recalls that “before the war the great 
news agencies—‘Reuter’s’ in England, ‘Havas’ in 
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France, ‘Wolff’ in Germany, ‘Stefani’ in Italy, the 
Russian ‘Viestnik’ and our ‘A.P.’—pooled their infor- 
mation. Much of the world’s news had universal cur- 
rency, like the silver coins of ‘the Latin Union.’ A 
French franc was just as good in Switzerland or Italy 
as at home. So ‘Reuter’s’ traded news with ‘Havas’ 
and with ‘Kokusai’ in Japan. ‘Viestnik’ accepted and 
distributed ‘Stefani’ or ‘Wolff’ news without question. 
But now—just as no paper money is accepted at par 
in other countries—so no ‘news’ is longer current be- 
yond the country of its origin.” 


Mr. Bullard quotes a diplomat and former news- 
paper man saying that the breakdown of news service 
has created “three political parties—those who believe 
what they read in the English papers; those who be- 
lieve what they read in the Russian papers; those who 
believe what they read in the German papers.” Geneva 
he considers is the best “news center” in Europe. 
There news gets “denationalized” and “loses its hy- 
phen.” The importance of Geneva as a news center is 
illustrated by the fact that the American “A.P.” and 
“U.P.” have established permanent representatives 
there. 


A Communist Trial 


An impressive narrative is given in The Nation 
(New York) for April 30 of the trial of Krasno- 
schokov, Russian bank president and a former member 
of the Communist Party for alleged financial irregulari- 
ties. The crux of the trial was “the issue whether 
violations of Communist ethics should be considered 
legal offenses. ‘I do not defend my client as a Com- 
munist,’ said Chlenov, Krasnoschokov’s eloquent law- 
yer. ‘He did not always live up to Communist stand- 
ards of conduct. But you cannot try a man in a civil 
court for ethical offenses. For that purpose you have 
a party code of discipline and party courts.’” 


The defense failed and conviction came speedily. 
“Tt was a victory of the stricter, more idealistic Com- 
munist spirit over the corrupting tendencies of the 
Nep [New Economic Policy]. Krasnoschokov had 
much of the spirit of the hustling, free-living, ener- 
getic, unscrupulous entrepreneurs who ‘developed’ 
America, more or less at the public expense, after the 
Civil War. His spectacular fall was a plain warning 
that Russia, even under the Nep, is not reconciled to 
such excesses of individualism on the part of its cap- 
tains of industry and finance.” 


Publicity Directory 


Persons seeking notes and suggestions for publicity 
methods may find valuable aid in Publicity Methods 
Reading List, a new pamphlet by Evart G. and Mary 
Swain Routzahn, issued by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22nd St., New York City, 30 «cents. 
Under technique of publicity, the subjects include ex- 
hibits, campaigns, lists, motion pictures, newspapers, 
plavs and pageants, posters, etc. Special fields, such 
as boy scout work, church and Sunday school, com- 
munity improvement, family welfare, rural communi- 
ties, etc., are taken up separately. 
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